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A Magazine of Verse 


DECEMBER 1924 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


INVOCATION 


F I had feet to dance before the holy arc, 
Or could let loose a flock of homing birds, 
I would not trust to anything so dark 
As words. 


I would throw petals, praise you all in white; 

But since I stand gray-hooded in your rosy light, 
With feet untaught, with both hands dumb, 

Some witness from my lips must come, 

My Strength and my Redeemer! 


I 


They will tell—in a province of some simple folk— 
How a weary Christian, in the great cathedral staying 
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The last day of winter, nodded over his prayers instead of 
praying, 

And awoke 

To find the worshipers and high priest gone, 

And in the window, dim and white, 

The blind eyes of the dawn. 


They will tell, in voices low with holy fright, 
How underneath his feet the flooring stirred, 
How with a start 

He saw the old mosaics part, 

Swung himself upward to a cross beside a saint, 
And hung there, limp and faint, 

While the whole cathedral floor 

Split from door to door. 

They will tell how from the chasm burst a flame 
Whiter than moonlit flowers, 

Star-hot in its centre, but where its edges kissed 
His forehead cool, and thin as morning mist. 
And then a great wind swept the air 

Free of indoor odors, left it sweet 

With the soft breath of flowers; 

And in the new light, piercing from the chasm’s gloom, 
He saw the cross beneath his arms and feet 
Had burst in rosy bloom 

With mountain laurel, 

Which grew so thickly the great altar over 
That he could scarce discover 
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Margery Swett 


Cloth or candlestick. Flowering sorrel 

Hid the choir-loft, and the steps 

Were carpeted with clover. 

Above him the arches, towering, 

Were hung with such ropes of blossoming 

As never saintly artist painted on a festooned cloud 
To make a footstool for his virgin queen. 


But now his eyes were tempered to the light: 
White roses charred to blackness; alone was bright 
That swerving fire from which no eye could move. 
For there in adoration knelt 

White angels girding like a belt 

Of flaming flowers their Living Lord of Love. 


And now the church was dark again, 

Empty as before 

And solid to his feet; 

But the door was open 

And the air was sweet. 

Breathless he hurried out, and found 

Long white foot-prints on the ground. 


II 
“How did he look, the Lord of Light, 
New risen from the dead?” 
“T am not sure—but dressed in white 
’ who saw him said; 
“And may-flowers formed the halo about his head.” 
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“And were there wounds upon each hand, 
And scars upon his feet?” 
“I saw only his flowering wand 
And the amber streams that beat, 
In unlocked mountain freshets, against his feet.” 


“Where did he go, the Lord of Light, 
Our Saviour, where went he?” 

“T do not know, for it was white 
As far as I could see 

With snowy imprints, and I think 
Over the world went he.” 


Ill 


The houses of the town kneel in the mountain’s shadow 
Like nuns at early matins in a wintry place; 

But now comes Morning on the hill-tops dancing, 
With a gold veil over her face. 

Ah, when she drops it, the dark nuns start and glow, 
And houses stand in sunlight 

Thick and cool as snow. 


There is a bustle— 

The milkman tinkles through the village street, 
Housewives hustle, 

Children wake and smile, and smal! boys tussle. 
Now out of the houses they go, 

All the children, helter-skelter, topsy-tumble, 
Shouting, singing. 
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“Stop!” cries She, “the bells are ringing, 

If you go scrambling down the street, 

How will you keep your frocks in pleat? 

If you are dabbling in the pool 

How are you sitting in Sunday School? 

Be quiet, be neat, 

Don’t squirm, don’t lurch, 

Or how will poor mother get off to church?” 


But the children sing: 


We woke up in the morning early, 
We woke up at the break of day, 
And Someone passed this way. 


Someone was up and out in the morning, 
Someone is waiting in the wood; 
We saw his pearl-white shadow from where we stood. 


It isn’t every morning that you see him early— 
You must go to hunt him, whenever he will come. 
Last spring we saw him through a wild white plum. 


We saw his robe all glistening, but as we reached to 
touch him, 

He shook the white-dressed plum-tree and laughed 
in delight; 

And we lost him in a petal shower of white. 
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IV 


Over the hills the traces of old snow, 

Like a maze of footsteps come and go, 

And those who have eyes to see and lips to repeat 

Tell again the story of his fast-moving feet. 

Forests dress in filmy green, 

And gear their heads in softest plumes, 

To frisk like wild horses on the plain; 

Then, sobering to a changing wind which tells them that 
the hour has come, 

They dance a young buck’s ritual in the rain; 

The flowers swing their censers to perfume 

The path on which their Lord might come again. 


But if you follow Someone deep into the wood 

You will be lost in beauty so you will not know 

Whether you are standing where a moment past he stood, 
And he is in that burning bush, or slipped behind that tree; 
Or if this gleaming birch-trunk is his very form, 

Or whether You are He. 


- 


On the tips of lilies walks our Lord so lightly 
None can see his trace, 


Though all the valley quickens, all the forest whitens 
With his face. 


I thought I heard a whisper coming from the pasture, 
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A cry as I came through: 

“The warm earth is my body which I break for you, 
From it I arise, so keep your white-winged hope 

Until you see me standing on the nearest flowering slope.” 


I lost him for the willows, along the flowering elders— 
But what we lose we find, 

Caught in the star-stream of bright eternal beauty, 
And less now than a thought within a mind. 


I hugged the bulging hillside, I blessed the blossoming 
clusters, 

Wild bird and drunken bee; 

I sipped from every petalled cup 

That Day, communing, lifted up, 

While Christ still slipped beyond the farthest tree. 


VI 

Not where the orchard whitens, 
Not where the waters flow, 

Not where the mountain brightens 
Into peaks of dazzling snow, 

Does my Lord, the Living, go. 
Scourge my flesh, and kill my joy, 
Nail my body to the sky! 

The farmer and the farmer’s boy 
Know his face as well as I— 

They who whistle as he goes by. 
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Dress my limbs in gold and rose, 
Tutor my tongue in song and wit- 
They know better where he goes 
Who weeping in the ashes sit; 

They have read his Holy Writ. 

Still his foot makes sound the earth, 
Still his robe gleams white as snow; 
Still he beckons—and I go. 


Vil 


What shall we call him?—what shall be his name— 
This ancient gardener with eyes of tender flame? 


Call him not Buddha, lest we forget 
How busily his fingers are working yet. 


Call him not Jesus, nor Allah, lest in strife 
We trample down the bearing vines to which he gives his 


life. 


Cut him not in quarters by naming him so, 
Like undivided waters let him flow. 


Like united breezes let him blow— 
The churches may be empty but the garden will grow 


Title him no title, name him no name, 
Call him but the Spirit, the Flame within the flame. 
Margery Swett 
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ON CLYBURN HILL A LECTERN IS 


On Clyburn Hill 
The stars come down 
As bright as on some holy town. 


On Clyburn Hill a lectern is. 


My father knew the very place 
Where he could stand 
To find the mark of God’s right hand; 


And hear the hymn tunes 
In the trees, 
And in the gentle humming of the bees. 


On Clyburn Hill a lectern is. 


A man of simple faith, 
His neighbors said, 
Who took his yoke and bowed his head. 


But often when 
His weary feet 
Came faltering from the Mercy Seat, 


I'd hear him say: 


“‘T’ll take me to a mount, a wood, 
A wilderness I’ll find, 
And seek me out an humbleness of mind.” 
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We used to smile 
And say that he 


Had gone to sit on Abraham’s knee. 


And oft repeat 
That line of his 
“On Clyburn Hill a lectern is.”’ 


A man of simple faith, 

His neighbors said; 

But now that they are gone 
And he is dead, 


I sometimes think 

I’d like to find 

Where he could stand 

And watch the mark of God’s right hand 


Here is the simple chart 

He left: “John Tumley’s cabin 

Lift the latch 

And pass on through to the blueberry patch. 


“Follow up 
To where scrub-pine 
Thickens in to mark the line. 


There’s a pointed stick 
In the hemlock cleft.” 
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Albert Frederick Wilson 


These are the simple lines he left. 


A message plain as it can be— 
And yet, 

Nobody that I know 

Can find the place 

He marked, just so. 


Here is the road, 

And there the latch, 
And this is the trail 

To the blueberry patch. 


But where is the place 
That he could stand 
To find the mark 

Of God’s right hand? 


On Clyburn Hill a lectern is. 
Albert Frederick Wilson 
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SONGS FOR SALLY 


PRESCIENCE 


Let this place be sweet with flowers, 
Let there be a yellow sun, 


Birds with beaks like corals tilted 
Over songs not quite begun. 


Soon—oh soon you will be coming— 
It will not be very long 


Before the coral-tilted beaks 
Can burst into a coral song! 


It will not be very long now 
Let this be a breathless place! 


Let it be a hanging garden 
Poised and waiting for your face! 


WHAT HAVE I DONE? 


I who have borne you, 
What have I done? 


Oh you are delight to me—delight! 
If you could rest, 
Rest forever 
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The feather of your breath 
Against my breast; 

If I could reach 

The twisted branch of Ecstasy 
That feeds upon itself; 

If I could find 

Some purple-clustered fruit for you, 
Some shade 

Where minnow-thin and silver 
Light slips in; 

If I could find one flower 

To petal your eyes 

From the too blazing sun . 


Oh, I who have borne you 
What have I done? 


EIGHT MONTHS OLD 


Eight months ago, when you were born, 
You were a tiny thing and light. 
I was afraid to touch you much, 


Or hold you very tight. 


And then quite suddenly you grew 
Fast as a little willow sprig, 

And I was reassured—within 

My arms you felt so big. 
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But oh, today you laughed at me, 
And stood alone and did not fall! 
And oh, I am afraid again— 

You are so small—so small. 


A DRESS FOR MY DAUGHTER 


If I make your dress foam white, 
O my sweet, and stitch it fine 

As a lotus of samite, 

Surely then you’ll be more mine! 


Surely no one then will guess, 
O my sweet, if you are far 
Hidden within loveliness, 
How much lovelier you are! 


A SONG TO SALLY 


In the days my hands had 
Little enough 

Of love to make them glad, 
They were never empty. 


In the nights when only 
Darkness filled them, 
They were never lonely. 
Never until I learned 
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The sunny sweet content 
Of holding you, 

Did I grow indolent. 
And now I sit for hours 


With hands clasped futilely 
In a hungry 

Circle around my knee. 
Oh, now I sit for hours 


Not knowing what to make 
Hands do—until 

At last you are awake 

And they may play with you. 


ON CHRISTMAS 


Often, on Christmas, 

I listen to a chant 

Float from a colored window 
Softly sibilant. 


Often, on Christmas, 
I wait until a glow 


From a colored pane of glass 
Slides across the snow. 


Yet though I hear songs, 
And listen from without, 
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I never quite know what 
Christmas is about. 


I never quite know— 

Till, singing on my breast 
And warm as a colored light, 
Your head is at rest. 


MY OFFERINGS 


Now that I am bringing you 

Dolls of wool, and dolls of tin, 

Dolls that squeak when you press in, 
Rattles that you shake, or chew, 


Now that toys are on your bed 
All the new ones and the old, 
And the ones you like to scold, 
And those to be comforted— 


Now that you are holding things 
That I bring, and carefully 
Breaking them—it seems to me 
You approve my offerings! 


A GOD FOR YOU 


I am making songs for you! 
Soon you will be asking me 
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With your solemn baby stare— 
Soon I'll have to answer you 
When you ask me, “What is God?” 


God is where you want to go 
When we reach the river’s head 
Where the branches are too low— 
And we go home instead. 


God is everything that you 
Have not done and want to do. 


God is all those shiny bright 
Stories that I say I’ll keep 
To tell to you another night 
If you will go to sleep. 


God is every lovely word 
You want to hear and haven’t heard. 


And if you should need a place, 
After searching everywhere, 

To hide a secret, or your face— 
You could hide it there. 


God is much the safest place 
To hide a secret—or your face. 
Marion Strobel 
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TWO POEMS 


SKY-RIDER 


Peg is a winged bronco, 

A roaring soaring bronco, 

A bronco shod with silver 

That no man’s hand can tame; 

And through his mane like laughter, 
Like God’s own starry laughter, 
Drift moons from stellar spaces 
And planets ringed with flame. 


And only spirit-riders, 
Star-loving roving riders, 

Sky spirits won from bondage 
Of earthly flesh and fears, 

Can tight the cinch beneath him, 
The silver cinch beneath him, 
And flick the jeweled bridle 
Below his slender ears. 


MORE SOFTLY SILENCE 


More softly, Silence, bend above her dead 
Who living spoke with silence utterly; 

Her voice an eyelid’s droop, an upturned head, 
A hand’s white flutter vocal incredibly. 

And all her songs so silent—one a tune 

Sung by two glances from low-lidded eyes, 
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One an arpeggio thrilling to the moon 
That was her wee face lifted in surprise. 


Softlier, Silence, and more softly bend 
Above her dead, who was too young for speech 
Or even babbling cries that merge and blend 
In little words that flutter out of reach. 
More softlier, Earth, around her frail form close, 
Who henceforth sings in butterfly and rose. 
Wade Oliver 


WAITING 


Over the gate she leaned, waiting for him, 

Deep in the hedge where winter berries hung. 

Thorned briars, forged by vanished summer, swung 

With menace in the wind. The light was dim, 

Fading away along the southern rim 

Of the heavy sky. Over the gate she flung 

Her shawl, and leaned upon the topmost rung, 

Her warm hand resting on a gaunt oak limb. 

The hoarfrost melted, trickling down the bark. 

Daylight waned; the settling rime fell deep 

On bar, on stone, and branch. It touched her hair 

With reverend age, and in the gathering dark 

Her love-flushed cheeks faded. Winter sleep 

Silenced the ruffled birds. She waited there. 
Richard Church 
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QUERIES 


UMBRELLA 
Tell me, 
Umbrella-mongers, 
When has an umbrella ever 
Kept the rain and the mist from entering a heart 
And shaking it with dreams? 
When has it kept the rain and the mist 
From entering a heart and breaking it? 


VOICES 


Beloved, be always at my side! 

The weight of your absence 

Would be greater than the strength of my heart. 
Beloved, do not fear to leave me— 

I shall not forget you! 


A DEATH 


One more husk never again to blur beauty in passing; 

One more husk gone to feed the roots of the gathering 
spring; 

One more world of hunger and memory 

Gone to feed the roots of the gathering spring. 


AT THE STAKE 


How can I take you seriously, martyr? 
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Luis Mufioz Marin 


Did I not once surprise the bottom of my soul 
In the act of enjoying hugely 
The renunciation of the surface of my soul? 


MERCENARY 


Hired by Life for a few goods, 

A mystery, a woman, 

I bear fierce arms against my own country, 
Death. 


Luis Munoz Marin 


THE WISE MAN 


A scared moon on a dark night 
Is not more pale, 

Nor thin mist under an arc-light 
When the wires fail; 


Timid love in a weak one 
Is not more still, 

Nor dead grass in a sleek sun 
By a dried-up rill; 


The whole of the rocked sphere 
Is not more wise— 
Than the man who is boxed here, 
With his closed eyes! 
Marx G. Sabdel 
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FOUR POEMS 


THE FIRST KING WHO FOUND OUT 
“Early Egyptian kings were believed to be sons of the chief 
deity, and each was worshipped as a deity when dead.” 


The first king who found out he was not God 

Grasped that grim knowledge through his loved one’s 
death. 

Rich-robed, in contemplation of the sod, 

He watched her still, cold loveliness. No breath 

Heaved her soft bosom in the gathering dusk— 

He held there in his kingly hand the husk 

That once had been his power. Dire dismayed, 

He learned he was not God, and then—he prayed. 


AUTOMATON 


I have come away, yet you do not ask 
Where I have gone; 
(I might have stayed and let the old farce 
Go on and on). 
But since it only mattered to you 
That my hands did what there was to do, 
I have left them there at their wonted task 
And have come away. 

You never ask 
Where I have gone, since you still see 
A woman there who looks like me. 
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FUEL 


She was such a child-eyed woman 

That day she came 

To the club—with awkward hands, lips dumb; 
Yet, like a flame 


Of eager fire reaching out for 
Soul-stuff to burn, 

I watched her lift a gray-blue vase 
Many times, and turn 


It round and round in her red hands; 

And then at last, as though 

A swift compelling lent her wild new strength, 
I watched her go 


Away and leave the pottery. 

Yet again she came 

To lift the vase and ask, “What do they call it— 
That Indian name?” 


PLOWMAN ON HORSEBACK 


The sun has sucked all fire from the blood 

Of that dull mare he sits— 

What hope has he safely to ford a flood, 

What use for curbing bits? 

His son, though, sits a horse to cross a stream— 
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Hail, Young America, where ride you, pray? 
Is that steed Pegasus, his rider Dream? 
The swirled dust does not say. 
. Flora Shufelt Rivola 


QUENCHED 


All night she tore at the soft skeins of love, 

The pitiless bright skeins of remembering— 

Wild cherry bloom, a violet night of spring, 

A voice, and brook-clear eyes; no other thing. 

Yet she was bound, she had no wit to loose 

Those twirled and silken strands, that choking noose. 
She lay burnt out as after a long drouth, 

The small fires crisping at her breast, her mouth. 


And then she saw the daybreak, high above 
The city roofs, and—blessed sight—the snow 
Petaling down, monotonous and slow, 
The great snow-needles stitching row on row 
The red house-fronts. Then, like a fame wind-drawn, 
She rose, and plunged into the snowy dawn. 
Christine Turner Curtis 
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THE CHRIST SPIRIT 


Like silver mist slowly 

Winding through sunlight, 

Like snow-flakes falling in moonlight 
Without rustle or weight— 

Free as brimless waters 

Endlessly spreading gladness !— 
Like a long faltering song 

Of some hidden bird 

Twining the soul in forgetfulness, 
Always heard but unseen, 

Always near and close held, 

Lives the spirit of Christ forever; 
As frail Icarus wings never melting, 
But forever and ever soaring 
Toward the sun! 


RUSSIA 


Like a withered oak in the valley 
My country waits. 
No one friendly leans 
His head against her, 
Rain waters not her roots- 
She thirsts in vain! 
The prophets dwell on hills 
And read the stars. 
Rudolph Gilbert 
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PIETA 


They all looked up to me; 

They told the children to do what | did, 

And everything I did they said was good: 
Mary is kind, Mary is true, 
Mary is pure in every act and thought, 
Mary is chosen of the Lord. 


My paleness was my purity of soul, 

I could not make up tales; I told the truth. 

I was not strong enough to scold or order men, 
So all men called me kind. 


Many the lads who sat to spin their words of love; 
They never touched me with their hands, but al 


words were gentle. 


Mary can smile at us as if the moon were smiling 


Mary, your little foot is light upon the earth 


The grass is hardly bent, and yet you ride it like aw 


The older men would nod, the women would say: 
Your mother knew no pain when you were born 
And you know nothing of the world of pain 
Sin?—it is like the serpent of some Eden 
Unshadowed by a tree of good and evi 
The Eden where you live. 

And Joseph, who was old, would look into my 

And smile like any lad. 
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Mary Ellis Opdycke 


And so one night I wandered to the moon 
When work was done. 

The sheep were all asleep inside the fold 

And I sat quite alone among the fields. 

It seemed as if the moon had left the sky 
To play within my eyelids 

And on my face and neck and hands. 

My eyes were closed, but soon I felt the light 
Upon my body too. 

It crept up from my feet, and up my wrists- 
Gentle as I, but strong as man. ° 


lips, I opened them; 


It touched my 
It streamed between my lips 
There was no taste or feeling, 
But yet it gave me power—a yielding, broken power 
To feel and know. 
Myself was lost. 
This was not I 
This palpitant flame of swift delight, 
mbling pulse of a wheeled universe. 
lay upon me— 
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than the sun, and no less rapturous. 
My breath came quickly, 
And breath met mine, 
Surging its glory through my new glory 
Until the two were one: 
self that wrapped about the world; 
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One world, wrapped in two selves, 
Lacking nothing— 
Unity. 


How long I know not, for there was no time: 
Infinite cycles passed in a twinkling, 

And I relived ages I never knew. 

I was the teeming earth that God had made, 
I was the ark that he had not destroyed, 

I was the Kingdom of our Israel, 

I was the many-voiced Miriam, 

The golden calf and the tables of stone; 

I was the power of Jezebel and Jael, 

And Sheba’s gold. 


Upflooding through my body, 

Great swinging currents bore me out to depths 

I never knew could be. 

Garments enfolded me of satin sheen, heavy with gold; 
Perfumes, sweeter than incense, wafted me 

Whither great words and beautiful knelt to my bidding; 
And delicate thought, ideas more tenuous 

Than any of my ken as maid. 

And all these beings that were me, 

And all these things, 

Whirled through me 

Ever more effulgent, 

Instantly and completely, 

Crashing and clinging, 
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Mysterious and magical, 

Turning and shining; 

More various, more shimmering, 

More cruel in the agony they tore from me, 
More scarlet in their ecstasy, 

Piled ever higher 

Toward some uncharted summit of enchantment 
Where joy and pain are one 


When— 

Suddenly— 

As a twig snaps— 

It was gone; 

And I lay cold, 

Mary the girl, 

The simple girl, 

The girl whose words and thoughts 
Were of the common day and night. 


I opened my eyes. 
Slowly and stupidly I looked about— 
Where had it come from? 
Far into the East 
Against the paling sky 
I saw a bird, 
A whiter bird than ever flew in Palestine, 
Fly till it met the sun. 
Mary Ellis Opdycke 
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COMMENT 


ROBERT FROST 


— are delightful paradoxes in the career of Robert 
Frost. A Yankee to his finger-tips, he was born in San 
Francisco and “raised” mostly in the West. A poet in- 
tensely loyal, in subject and feeling, to New England, he 
was first published in London. Profoundly humorous in 
the richest sense of the word, presenting with just a hint 
of salty satire the anomalous incongruities of human char- 
acter which develop in an isolated environment, he can yet 
achieve the exquisitely delicate pathos of The Hill Wife or 


“%, Mr. Flood’s-Party—pathos so illumined by the beauty of 


“the human spirit as to transcend all sorrow and become 
joy. 

In short, this poet, however loyally local, is bigger than 
his environment; and his art, plunging beneath surfaces 
and accidents, seizes upon the essential, the typical, in the 
relations of men and women with each other and with the 
earth, the sky, and all that lives and moves between ‘them. 
Such art passes local boundaries as lightly as an airplane, 
and swings out into wider circles of time and space. 

Mr. Frost has never been in a hurry. Born in 1875, he 
was almost forty when his first book was published in 
1913. And the title of that book was 4 Boy’s Will, as if, 
at thirty-eight, he had just got around to the business of 
growing up. Probably we shall never know what hard 
discipline his muse had been subjected to during the 
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twenty or so previous years. No doubt she was of slow 
growth also; and if she inspired her embryo poet with 
crude uncouth verse-exercises, he punished her with 
reticence, and, moved by a certain inborn decorum, 
refrained from giving them to the world. I doubt if he 
ever moved before he was ready; but, unlike some slow- 
stepping philosophers, he has always known when he was 
ready and has not hesitated when the moment arrived. 

He was ready in 1912, and therefore was not to be 
stopped when the publishers in his own country refused 
him a hearing—for he had a firm faith in his long-suffering 
muse, and a will as hard as his New Hampshire granite. 
The lady had waited patiently and been true to him—it 
was time for her reward. If she could not get it in America, 
he would try England. 

In London he fell in with Ezra Pound and other poets. 
A Boy’s Will was accepted for publication, and soon The 
Code, travelling back to America and appearing in Poetry, 
introduced the new poet to his countrymen. North of 
Boston followed in 1914, and the next year the poet 
returned with his family to his own country and to a 
leisurely pursuit of the business of farming. But Cincin- 
natus was not allowed to turn stony furrows uninterrupt- 
edly. Amherst called him to her counsels in 1916, and in 
1921 the University of Michigan. To these academic 
halls he has brought a most unacademic mind; to the 
standardizing processes of American education he has 
offered the tacit and half-humorous opposition of an 
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unconquerable individualism. One may be sure that any 
student strong enough to stand alone would get a smile and 
a wink and a hand-clasp from Robert Frost. 

“These people seem to think I have never before had 
any time to myself,” Mr. Frost remarked a propos of 
Michigan’s proffered post of resident poet with nothing 
professorial to do. “They think they are giving me my 
first chance at leisure, but they don’t know how lazy I have 
always been!” 

It is a pity the promise of leisure was so difficult of 
fulfilment, the chance of productive laziness so slight. 
These academic years since 1916 have given us only two 
small books, 4 Mountain Interval and New Hampshire. 
To be sure, these are both precious, and it may be that 
this poet, whatever the course of his life, would never have 
been prolific. As he matured slowly, so he takes his own 
way through the middle years, never hastening his steps, 
or speeding on his serene, high-stepping and proudly com- 
panionable muse. 

If Mr. Frost was working at his art during that score of 
formative years, I think he was studying chiefly the 
rhythms of speech. He felt, no doubt, that if he could 
satisfy himself that his verse presented the musical essence 
of his neighbors’ talk, all the rest—subject, emotional 
motive, dexterity of technique—would be added unto 
him. At any rate he did not publish until his poems had 
caught those slow and simple, but oh, elusive and difficult, 
rhythms. He transmutes them almost always into a 
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freely moving iambic measure, usually blank verse in the 
longer poems, and in the shorter ones rhyming couplets or 
stanzas. His metrical patterns are according to precedent 
—he tries no free-verse experiments; but there is a subtle 
originality, a very personal style, in his weaving of 
cadences over the basic metre. The music has more 
variety than one would admit at first. The blank verse of 
New Hampshire, for example, goes swinging familiarly 
along ina loose stride, while that of Snow rises to symphonic 
eloquence in suggesting the preacher’s duel with the 
blizzard. And the quatrains of The Hill Wife play a very 
different tune from those of Brown’s Descent. Yet in each 
case there is no mere facile music-making—the speech- 
rhythms are intensified, patterned if you will into melody, 
but not artificialized. 


Yankees are what they always were, 


sings Mr. Frost in the above-mentioned delightfully 
Yankeeish poem. And Mr. Frost is a thorough Yankee— 
he, no more than Brown, “ever gave up hope,” or failed to 
reach “‘that which he was headed for,” even if he had to 
“bow with grace to natural law,” 


And then went round it on his feet 
After the manner of our stock, 


when the “slippery slope” proved impossible. Perhaps no 
poet in our history has put the best of the Yankee spirit 
into a book so completely, so happily, as Robert Frost. 
Emerson, greatest of the early New England group, was a 
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citizen of the world—or shall we say of the other world. 
Whittier was a Quaker, with something of the Yankee 
thrift of tongue. Longfellow was a Boston scholar, un- 
touched by Yankee humor. Lowell had some of the 
humor, but he condescended to it, lived above it. Edwin 
Arlington Robinson came from New England, but his 
spirit did not stay there and his poetry escapes its 
boundaries. Amy Lowell in certain of her poems makes a 
vivid and picturesque use of New England life and 
legendry. But none of these is so completely the real 
Yankee, and so content to confess it in his poetry, as this 
““plain New Hampshire farmer,” “at present living in 
Vermont”—no, Amherst, Massachusetts—whom we are 
now considering. 

There are three or four aspects of this local tang in Mr. 
Frost’s art. ‘One is the rural background—landsc ape, 
farms, animals. We have this more or less in all the 
poems, and specifically in a number—Birches, The Wood 
pile, The Mountain, The Cow in Apple-time, The Runaway 
and others. And close to these are the pozms of farm life, 
showing the human reaction to nature’s processes 
Mowing, Mending Wall, The Axe-helve, After Apple-pick 
ing, Putting in the Seed and others. “Then there are the 
narratives or dialogues presenting aspects of human char- 
acter; some of them dryly satirical, with a keen but always 
sympathetic humor, like The Code; others, Snow for 
example, broadly humane and philosophic; a few lit with 
tragic beauty—The Death of the Hired Man, the agonizing 
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Home Burial, the exalted and half-mystical Hill Wife. 
And lastly we have the more personal poems, never brief 
confessional lyrics of emotion such as most poets give us— 
here Mr. Frost guards his reserves—but reflective bits like 
Storm Fear, Bond and Free, Flower-gathering, or meditative 
monologues quaintly, keenly, sympathetically humorous, 
the humor veiling a peering, questing wisdom, as in 
Brown’s Descent above mentioned, or the more recent New 
Hampshire. 

The poems of nature and of farm life all express delight, 
and some are ecstatic. The poet knows what he is talking 
about, and loves the country and the life. He gets a thrill 
out of birches in the sun, a cow running cider-wild (such 
real animals in these poems!), out of mending stony walls, 
planting seed, etc. His touch upon these subjects is sure 
and individual, the loving touch of a specialist—we know 
he knows. And in the character pieces we feel just as sure 
of him. That mean little spidery skinflint in The Code— 
who can doubt his absolute existence? And the pitifully 
futile “hired man” with the two who sheltered him; the 
parson idealist in Snow; the winged and wind-blown 
figure of The Hill Wife; the bereaved and disillusioned 
woman in Home Buria/l—these and others are intensely 
alive, caught in the act of passion or aspiration. 

When it comes to personal confession—to autobiog- 
raphy, so to speak—Mr. Frost refuses to take himself 
seriously. He has to laugh—or rather, he has to smile in 
that whimsical observant side-long way of his. This mood 
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greets us most characteristically in New Hampshire, the 
long poem which, in painting a portrait, so to speak, of his 
state, establishes a sympathetic relation with himself and 
paints, more or less consciously, his own portrait. That is, 
he presents a spare, self-niggardly, self-respecting, deter- 
mined, uncompromising member of the sisterhood of 
states, one which has “a specimen of everything” but 
“not enough of anything to sell,’’ one which keeps a firm 
hold on her fields and mountains, her equal state rights 
with New York and Illinois, even while she grins inwardly 
at getting the better of her large neighbors in spite of her 
own slight stature. Mr. Frost’s personal attitude, if we 
may believe his poetry, is much the same. He would 
probably say to himself: “I am a specimen farmer, 
teacher, traveller, citizen, poet; and I haven’t enough of 
anything to sell; but I’ve got a few mountains and valleys 
inside of me, and a bit of sea to look across, and I’m 
headed for something somewhere, and I’m bound to keep 
going.” 

It’s a reasonable human attitude. Anyone with an 
ounce of humor must accept his own infinite unimportance 
in the universal scheme; but also he has a right to set up 
his own importance as an element in that scheme. New 
Hampshire and her poet both have character, as well as a 
penetrating, humorous and sympathetic quality of genius. 
They face the half-glance of the world, and the huge 
laughter of destiny, with pride and grit, and without 
egotism. 
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If New Hampshire presents this attitude with delightful 
whimsicality, a shorter poem in this same latest book tells 
more seriously the story of a poet’s doubt and intuition 
and aspiration. So it may be fitting to conclude this brief 
and inadequate study with For Once Then Something, a 
poem as confessional as Robert Frost is ever likely to 
write: 

Others taunt me with having knelt at well-curbs 
Always wrong to the light, so never seeing 

Deeper down in the well than where the water 

Gives me back in a shining surface picture 

Me myself in the summer heaven, god-like, 

Looking out of a wreath of fern and cloud-puffs. 
Once, when trying with chin against a well-curb, 

I discerned, as I thought, beyond the picture, 
Through the picture, a something white, uncertain, 
Something more of the depths—and then'T lost it. 
Water came to rebuke the too clear water. 

One drop fell from a fern, and lo, a ripple 

Shook whatever it was lay there at bottom, 

Blurred it, blotted it out. What was that whiteness? 
Truth? A pebble of quartz? For once, then, something. 

“For once, then, something!”—it’s about as far as any 
of us can go in the quest of truth. But even that far is 
““something.” H. M. 


FREE VERSE AGAIN 


The subject of free verse was treated by Porrry so 
thoroughly at various times eight or ten years ago that the 
editor had thought the topic exhausted. However, it has 
been revived with a certain energetic eloquence, and 
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recent letters seem to imply that Poerry is still expected 
to act as champion. 

Since free verse is older than the English tongue, and 
even such classicists as Milton have made some use of it, 
perhaps it is inevitable that each generation of poets must 
thrash out the matter. Four years are said to constitute 
the average life of a journalist, so perhaps ten years (in 
honor of the greater permanency of literature) count as a 
generation of poets. So it may be time to repeat ourselves. 

Wearily, the editor turns over the task to a newer mem- 
ber of the staff (and incidentally to one who, when she 
writes verse, uses rhyme lavishly) with the remark—lest 
youth should lack historical perspicuity—that the iambic 
measure with rhyme was a French fashion domesticated 
in England by Chaucer, whose genius made it the standard 
form in English; but that the Anglo-Saxons had preferred 
alliteration in a much freer metrical scheme. 

This remark explains the editor’s point of view—the in- 
sistence that an individual or a race be free to express 
itself in its own rhythm and idiom. She is concerned very 
little with free verse as a form, or with any form, but 
greatly concerned with beauty and effectiveness, however 
achieved. 

The activity of the young reactionaries in trying to 
prove free verse an unsuccessful and abandoned experi- 
ment is apparently causing an analysis of the function of 
rhyme and metrics, which, however barren to the creative 
artist, may add something to the delight of those phil- 
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osophic souls who get their pleasure in art chiefly through 
contemplation of the esthetic principles involved. Of 
various magazines which have had a word or so to say on 
the subject Contemporary Verse of last September went 
into the matter the most minutely, stressing the architec- 
tural value of rhyme, in that it emphasizes symmetry of 
structure and gives a sense of order and finality. “It is the 
fingers and toes within the living flesh.” 

It is probable also that rhyme has value in stressing a 
point, and that both rhyme and regular metrics cause a 
psychological linking-up of ideas; rhyme by referring back 
to a preceding word, regular metrics by supplying an 
artificial unification. 

In this connection I may call attention to Santayana’s 
Sense of Beauty, in which rhyme ts explained as an artificial 
device which arose at the time of the break-down of in- 
flected languages, to restore the cohesion and sense of 
relationships which previously had been more logically 
supplied by similarities in case-endings, etc. The point 
has its interest in that Old English and the Anglo-Saxon 
dialects were inflected, as were, of course, Latin and Greek, 
which also did not use rhyme. 

Such arguments, though they give rhyme and regular 
metrics an excuse for existence, do not, however, prove 
them the best device for the purpose. On the contrary 
they rather point out their artificial and accidental nature, 
and suggest that other unities might be found more closely 
related to the poetic idea. Such, for instance, as a rhythm 
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which is organic in its development, in its relation of line 
to line, and line to thought, and not a mere measuring-out 
of metrical feet to which the idea must conform. Part of 
the value of free verse—the best of it—lies in its solutions 
of this matter of cohesion, part in the fact that it has 
caused a more searching inquiry into the various elements, 
such as imagery, connotation, vowel and consonant 
arrangements, and other musical details which help to dis- 
tinguish poetry from prose, elements too often ignored by 
bards distracted by the obvious tricks of rhyme and 
metrics. 

It is obvious that the latter alone cannot make a poem, 
and that they are aids to the poor poet, whose feeling for 
word-sound and rhythm is not keen enough to enable him 
to write good free verse. Rhyme, by repetition, re-enforces 
the effect of a fortunate choice in the selection of a word 
whose vowel-color fits the poetic idea. Also metrical 
pattern may have in itself a certain beauty. However, for 
all that, countless metrical poems, many of them by poets 
of repute, seem singularly empty. It is as if one adopted a 
rather emaciated little waif and, having dressed her up in 
stiff and prettily-patterned crinolines, sent her out to the 
neighbor’s party. The neighbor (here the reader) might 
remark, “‘ We enjoyed having her of course; but would you 
mind next time sending just the dress?—for your daughter 
had nothing to say.” 

When there is something to say, such academic argu- 
ments as these are unnecessary—the poet will go ahead 
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and say it in the way it must be said, whether that is free 
verse or rhymed metrics. The peculiar genius of some 
poets limits them to one, of others to the other; and there 
is nothing to be done about it. Some few command both 
forms, using the one which best suits the mood and sub- 
ject; and here again there is nothing to be done. The 
whole subject does not concern the creative artist; the 
arguments are merely an effort to persuade his audience to 
read without prejudice. 

It may be in order to reprint the two letters following, 
one of which is a sympathetic explanation of free verse, 
and the other a somewhat unsympathetic condemnation of 
the over-youthful attitude. We begin with the latter, 
which comes from David Greenhood: 


Even if it be true that youth is having its say now, and is saying it 
arrestingly, I, still in my youth, am sickened by the lush-lush of my play- 
mates, who exploit conspicuously the tolerance granted them. Youth is 
oblivious of any day but its own, and regards as childish all that existed 
during or prior to his childhood. This egocentricity is somewhat laudable 
in Signor Marinetti, who carries it with grace, but is silly in most of my 
friends. Do you observe how bumptiously, summarily, and cockily I 
generalize? Well, that is precisely what I deplore! So our elders listen 
to us with amused awe, because we are still “‘cute.”” A child leads them, 
because kids can get away with anything. 

I should be more specific? I should instance a few facts? That is 
exactly what I will not be or do. It is exactly what is wrong with the glib 
upstart. Know-It-All with generalities, he flies bat-wise to his other 
self, Know-Everything with particulars. While ranting against material- 
ism and seedy academicism, our colt-editors are unspiritual and pedantic 
in their very manner of splurging among data to affect vast reading. 
They do not write without letting loose a dozen literary and scientific 
allusions per inch, or without pretending to mention most casually 
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swarms of recherché names. After a frenzied reading of Donne, after 
quidnuncing Joyce, Machen, Bell, Croce, Lawrence, Cabell, De Gour- 
mont, etc., after some notetaking from Pancoast and the Haldeman- 
Julius library, they suppose they have “address” and are equipped to 
disarm their elders, and intimidate school-teachers. Our young critic- 
poets take the shortest way. It’s modern life—lighting has changed from 
glow to glare. To polish they require no knowledge of surfaces and 
grain; so they merely shellac cardboard. 

The principles behind the so-called “movement” are as old as the 
artist’s love for creating freely, firmly, bravely against everything that 
would thwart creation. And by the way, is it not because free verse is so 
difficult and unsafe to write that career-builders have prudently forsaken 
it? 


The second letter comes from Ernest Walsh, an ardent 
advocate of free verse, who, however, has also used 
metrics: 


Criticism and reviews have, of late, cheerfully announced the downfal! 
of free verse. One hears of the return of poets to rhythm, etc. It is 
rather tedious to set forth at this late date the platitude that free verse is 
poetry written to music originated by the poet in harmony with subject 
and feeling presented in the poem. 

Free verse does not mean unmusical unpatterned verse, or a degenerate 
form of prose; it is a highly musical, subtle, specialized poetry upon which 
must be concentrated more creative genius than goes into the making of 
formal verse. The writer of free verse must create his music. The writer 
of formal verse must yield and repress his thought to accommodate a 
music foreign to his mood, to accommodate a design originated by 
another poet. 

It is impossible to write a poem to formal music (that is, familiar 
recognized music) in a formal pattern, and label it an original work of 
literary art. It may have the gymnastic appeal of the well-formed tight- 
rope walker, and represent difficulty overcome, but it remains a gym- 
nastic exposition of precision rather than an example of creative liter- 
ature. 

Because poets were, for centuries, too lazy to make an individual per- 
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sonal, harmonizing music for each poem they wrote, a certain respect has 
developed for those forms in common use. Poets of distinguished 
thought created a form for their thought. Lesser poets failed to discern 
that the distinction lay in the unity of music, design, thought and feeling; 
and being lesser creative energies, they attempted to make a new song by 
fitting new words to old music. 

Let those poets then, who turn back to the old forms, recognize that it 
is because their creative energies have dried up and they must lean on 
another man’s work. They are bled clean of new music. Hence they 
develop a power of repression in proportion to the loss in power of ex- 
pression and creation. 

One would suppose that all this might be taken for granted in these 
days, but one is frequently confronted, in the pages of the special mag- 
azines, with writers who refer to the “ present trend of poets in the direc- 
tion of formal poetry.” One finds the phrase “return to rhythm” hung 
on to insinuate that formal poetry, in the mind of the critic at least, is the 
only kind of musical or rhythmical poetry. 

On the contrary, the most distinguished poetry of this age has been 
written to new rhythms, i.e., free verse. For example, Carl Sandburg’s 
short poem Grass is original, musical, profound in observation, yet 
written with the simplicity of great sophistication. The last two lines— 


“T am the grass— 
Let me work” — 


etch a place in the harassed mind of a reader of today with incomparable 
clearness. I would challenge all modern rhymers for the equal of this 
poem. 

Rhymed verse requires a setting: tea-cups, a darkened room, soft 
music, and soft hearts. A limitation not easily provided for in these days 
when man does not wear his greatness in the shape of lace ruffles on a 
velvet sleeve, but lifts a steel and concrete arm in salute to the watchful 
heavens. 


Most of us will feel that Mr. Walsh rather over-states 
his case. However, it is an interesting tribute to free verse 
from an enthusiast. Margery Swett 
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REVIEWS 


GLACIAL BLOOM 


Heliodora and Other Poems, by ““H. D.” Houghton Mifflin 

Co. 

As one of the most brilliant of the Imagists, H. D. has 
won her sure place in the poetry of today. Her work has 
been appraised and measured by other poets than those 
adherents of the newer forms, and any review of her 
present book need not concern itself with “placing” her, or 
adding a new leaf or two to the already accustomed laurels 
she wears. And it is not the intention of the present 
writer to analyze the methods by which H. D. so surely 
achieves exactly the effect she strives for. It is rather to 
attempt the solution of a rather curious problem, that is, 
this poet’s appropriation of Greek poetry and the Greek 
spirit. For she has “appropriated”’ them, made them her 
own, so that her free translations of certain odes and 
fragments, supplemented by original passages of her own, 
move with an ease and certainty, with a swift sure beauty, 
an inevitable rightness, rarely encountered in translations 
even of a less remote literature. 

H. D. offers in her new book Greek love-poems fault- 
lessly rewritten, expanded; new poems conceived in the 
same evocative imagery—figures of dazzling whiteness, 
patterns of frost, snow-crystals, delicate, perfect. The im- 
pression the book leaves with us is of whiteness, clarity. 

Nowhere does the essential spirit of the poet show better 
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than in the poem called From the Masque Hyacinth, from 
which I quote the following two passages: 


I think of chaste slight hands, 


Hin Veined snow; 
snow-craters filled 

= with first wild-flowerlets; 
glow of ice-gentian, 

has whitest violet; 

ose snow craters 

hes and the ice ridge 
spilling light; 

» or dawn and the lover 

rels chaste dawn leaves bereft. 
I think of these 

cat and snow-cooled Phrygian wine. 

ely 59 ies ee ae 

* to All, all I gladly give 


18. who long but for the ridge, 
eek the crest and hollow, 

the lift and fall, 
her the reach and distant ledge 
ind of the sun-smitten 
wind-indented snow. 


wn, 

ity, This effect of high rare cold air and mountain height is 

ons the essence of H. D. And it is present in everything she 
writes. So, in conflict with this sharp whiteness, the name 

ilt- Sappho begins to cry at us from the page, recalling half- 

the forgotten impressions of the authentic person she was— 

eSS, the “burning Sappho” one somehow fumblingly remem- 

im- bers, in contradistinction to this new Sappho of ice. 

ty. For there is a quality of magic that runs beneath the 

‘ter words of any authentic poet, marking them inevitably as 
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his own. Its essence is intangible, yet we recognize it 
clearly. H. D. could not be a genuine poet and reproduce 
Sappho for us. What she has done with all the Greeks is 
to exhibit them as facets in the swift-running, unseizable 
stream of her own personality. She has caught them into 
the icy cascade of her verse, until they seem not the human 
personalities we once imperfectly knew, but figures of chill 
fire, made incandescent, diamond-like, unreal. 

So much of H. D.’s personality as is revealed in her 
poems is proud and secret. One sees it as a glacial stream 
leaping from a high unfamiliar source of emotion, never 
still enough to be caught and tasted. One cannot stretch 
out one’s hand and carry away more than a few sparkling 
drops. It leaps on and downward in a sort of passionate 
escape. It exists in sweeping motion, it is white as spray, 
and rainbow-colored in the sun. One feels her spirit to be 
that of an ecstatic Puritan whose creed is beauty. Ideal- 
istically cold and sure, the earth it touches is only the 
granite cliff-side, abrupt and bare. It waters no quiet 
meadows, no creature lives in it or drinks from it. 

At her best, which is in the Greek idiom, H. D.’s poems 
are masterly. She is perhaps less happy when dealing with 
more immediate matters. There is no sweep of wonder in 
us when we read Epigrams, two short poems in which a 
woman speaks to her lover. Rather we feel a cooling of 
our emotion. The poems are almost prosy. We Two has a 
somewhat contemptuous air about it. One feels in both of 
them a lack of the warmth and human sympathy which 
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poems of this genre demand. For H. D. is most satisfy- 
ingly, most successfully herself when speaking through the 
lips of a Greek character. She recreates them. They be- 
come figures of imperishable crystal, frozen forever in some 
fatal gesture of tragic beauty. 

The passion in these poems is like patterns of frost on a 
window, analyzed and clear in gleaming self-revelation. 
She satisfies one’s mind with the inevitability of her 
design; but the more intimate her poems seem to be, the 
farther she has withdrawn from us, until the most passion- 
ate of all becomes as distant, as impersonal as the Aurora 
Borealis. 

It is obviously unnecessary to add that she has perfectly 
mastered her technique. A poet who could write Lethe has 
her own inalienable place in the more or less immortal 
gallery of poetry: 

Nor skin nor hide nor fleece 

Shall cover you, 
Nor curtain of crimson nor fine 
Shelter of cedar-wood be over you, 


Nor the fir-tree, 
Nor the pine. 


Nor sight of whin nor gorse 
Nor river-yew, 

Nor fragrance of flowering bush, 

Nor wailing of reed-bird to waken you, 
Nor of linnet, 
Nor of thrush. 


Nor word nor touch nor sight 
Of lover, you 
Shall long through the night but for this: 
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The roll of the full tide to cover you 
Without question, 
Without kiss. 


In conclusion one might say that H. D. has created 
perfect form. Marjorie Allen Seiffert 


A POET OF THE CAROLINAS 


Sky-lines and Horizons, by Du Bose Heyward. Macmillan 

Co. 

A southern gentleman of the new school, pausing in the 
Poetry office on his way home to Mississippi, said: “We 
shall have fine things from the South. The soil has been 
lying fallow for many years—I believe the time for bloom 
and fruit will soon be coming.” 

One feels inclined to agree with him, for already the buds 
are breaking. The rejuvenated Old South is becoming 
aware of its own beauty, and of the stores of rich material 
in which that beauty may be sumptuously arrayed. 
There are painters, poets, singers, who not only love their 
motherland and its romantic and tragic history, but are 
beginning to tell the tale. Here she is, that lazily tyran- 
nous mistress, as Mr. Heyward pictures her: 

This sun-drugged land of ours, 

Huge, tawny-limbed, low-breasted like a man, 
Sprawling in indolence among sea-nurtured flowers, 
Dreaming a dream that started 

When the first dream began; 

Impersonal as lust, 


As fiercely taking; 
Holding us until the last 
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Sharp awful breaking, 

Then closing sleepy fingers on our dust. 
Why should we give it all! 
Why should we bring 

Swift pulses, shackled dreams, 
White early love! 

I have said, “I will go— 
Another sun will see me freed 
Of this old torrid passion. 
But for tonight I have a need 
To rest on warm brown sand, 
And watch the slow 

Dark breaker of the night 
Gather and grow, 

Topple against the west, 
Then break, and race 

Under its spray of stars 

To beach on space; 

Leaving the east behind it 
Washed and white.” 


These poets of the new South have discarded the 
elaborate eloquence of their ancestors—what would Henry 
Timrod, entombed at Columbia, think of their bare un- 
decorated unexpansive style? Yet they get much closer 
than he did to the epic dignity of their subject. 

Mr. Heyward’s poems have something of this solidity, 
this strength. They belong to the country he is writing 
about as naturally as the trees that grow from its soil. 
They are not facile—one feels that the poet is not an easy 
master of his technique, that sometimes “stout fibres 
slacken” and the poem fails to achieve its aim. But in his 
best work one feels the full power of a man, backed by the 
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accumulated power of his country and ancestry. Such 
poems as 4 Yoke of Steers, I Stumbled Upon Happiness, 
Horizons, thus suggest more than their own single strength, 
especially when they are brought together to reinforce each 
other in a volume. 

The Skylines belong to the North Carolina mountain 
region; they are chiefly character-studies of its long- 
isolated people. Horizons are “poems of the South Car- 
olina Low Country””— 

Sky that knows no trammels but the sea, 
And a low range of far tide-bitten dunes. 
and the Other Poems in between are more personal. 

Perhaps 4 Yoke of Steers, from the first group, is most 
illustrative of the spirit of the book: 

A heave of mighty shoulders to the yoke, 
Square patient heads, and flaring sweep of horn; 
The darkness swirling down beneath their feet 
Where sleeping valleys stir and feel the dawn; 
Uncouth and primal, on and up they sway, 
Taking the summit in a drench of day. 

The night-winds volley upward bitter-sweet, 
And the dew shatters to a rainbow spray 

Under the slow-moving cloven feet. 


There is a power here that grips the mind; 
A force repressed and inarticulate, 
Slow as the swing of centuries, as blind 
As destiny, and as deliberate. 
They will arrive in their appointed hour 
Unhurried by the goad of lesser wills. 
Bearing vast burdens on. 

They are the great 
Unconquerable spirit of these hills. 
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As the finale of his volume, Mr. Heyward offers an 
Epitaph for a Poet which is no doubt self-descriptive: 
Here is a spendthrift who believed 
That only those who spend may keep; 


Who scattered seeds, yet never grieved 
Because a stranger came to reap; 


A failure who might well have risen, 
Yet, ragged, sang exultantly 

That all success is but a prison, 
And only those who fail are free; 


Who never flinched till Earth had taken 

The most of him back home again, 

And the last silences were shaken 

With songs too lovely for his pen. H. M. 


A DISAPPOINTING SURVEY 


From Whitman to Sandburg in American Poetry, by Bruce 

Weirick. Macmillan Co. 

Here is a disappointing book. Beginning with a lucid 
and penetrating study of Whitman, it continues with 
reasonable competence into the periods preceding the con- 
temporary poetry movement, then descends to inaccuracy 
and banality, if not worse, in discussing the poetry from 
IgI0 to the present time. The fact that the volume ends 
with a discerning appreciation of Carl Sandburg does not 
redeem its faults. 

Fundamentally, Dr. Weirick is not a critic. He is more 
or less at home in treating of those writers, past or present, 
whose place is established. When he approaches poetry 
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about which he must make up his own mind without 
external assistance, he displays the vocabulary of the club- 
woman, the qualifying hesitancy of the man accustomed 
to accepting the judgment of others, and the lack of wide 
and close reading essential to the understanding of any 
literary movement. For example, he refers to “the crisp 
wit or naughty daring”’ of Emily Dickinson, whom he puts 
among “the albuminous Victorians.”” What could be more 
fatuous? Robert Frost to him is “‘a mere swinger of 
birches.” He talks about Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
“‘winning naughtiness.” He thinks that 4 Nude Descend- 
ing a Stair is a futurist painting (one should know some- 
thing of the other contemporary arts if one is to comment 
on poetry), intimates that Max Eastman is a vers-librist 
celebrating in his poetry the approaching social revolution, 
and classifies Harriet Monroe and Alice Corbin as lyricists. 

Moreover, Dr. Weirick is scarcely willing to allow the 
artist his own point of view, whether of art or of life. To 
Dr. Weirick poetry apparently must mean something 
“‘very special,” must present a “coherent view of life.’’ 
He cannot accept non-intellectual beauty. Again, there is 
the assumption that the contemporary poetry of New 
England is inferior because it portrays the futility of life. 

This is not to say that Dr. Weirick’s discussion of con- 
temporary poets is all bad. Some of it is good, and the 
illustrative examples are usually more fitting than the 
comment. The book will, however, be misleading to the 
only persons who will wish seriously to use it—college 
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A Disappointing Survey 


students and others who are relatively unfamiliar with the 
contemporary poetry movement. 
Nelson Antrim Crawford 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A POLITE PROTEST 


To the Editor: 1 have felt for some time a growing in- 
adequacy in your journal, both in its outmoded editorial 
policy and in the character of the verse that you print. 
Yet perhaps one could be silent in the consciousness of 
your past services to American poetry if one could ignore 
certain recent symptoms of an evil that is rooted in one of 
three things (I do not say all of them), any of which is 
enough to disillusion an honest public of its respect for 
your critical opinion: personal prejudice, or utter anaes- 
thesia in the field of aesthetic values, or careless reading of 
the books you review. I refer to your review of Donald 
Davidson’s 4n Outland Piper, in the September Portry. 

This review says little in either praise or blame, but the 
specimen of Mr. Davidson’s work which the reviewer 
quotes informs the notice with an insinuation that is subtly 
misleading as to the quality of his work as a whole. I do 
not maintain that Davidson’s poetry is perfection. It is, 
however, more than often distinguished. You quoted, I 
am compelled to say wilfully, from the worst among 
several bad poems in the volume. Could you have missed 
lines like these? 
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We are children spun and blown of an old pleasure, 
And the feet return where the dancing feet began. 


There was glory on the windy street 

As he went stumbling home, 

For the grape had climbed to a lofty seat 
Under the tippling dome, 

And he heard the grog in a jubilant hum 
Pounding the casks of Christendom. 

I cannot think that this slur upon Donald Davidson was 
due to your careless reading or to bad judgment. | 
happen to know that he attacked you a year ago in The 
Fugitive, of which he is editor, for certain hieratic defini- 
tions on your part of the proper milieu for Southern poets. 
So it seems that Poetry is no longer impersonally devoted 
to its art, but rather to safeguarding the prestige and 
caressing the vanity of its editor; and the means, in this 
instance, suggests revenge. 

You may not care to print this letter; in that case, | 
assure you it will be printed elsewhere and conspicuously. 
I must state here, in order to clear the issue, that I have 
never submitted a poem to you. Allen Tate 

Note: Our readers may be less suspicious of the editor’s motives 
than Mr. Tate, but the latter may wish to be informed of certain facts: 

First, the reviewer, having been abroad during the summer of 1923, 
never saw the above-mentioned “attack” in The Fugitive, or heard of it 
until now. Nor did she know until now (having perhaps forgotten) that 
Mr. Davidson has been editor of that magazine. 

Second, The Fugitive’s “ attack,” had she read it, would have interested 
rather than irritated her. 


Third, no reviewer can claim omniscience or immunity. This one, not 
rating Mr. Davidson so high as Mr. Tate does, thought that his best work 
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was done in rather light verse, and quoted from a poem in that mood 
which she considered one of the best in his volume. Few reviews may 
be adequate, but this was intended to be favorable. 


NEWS NOTES 


Let us begin this confidential section by wishing all our contributors, 
subscribers and other friends a very Merry Christmas. 

The Lyric West, which discontinued last April, resumed publication 
with an October number. It has moved to 590 Brett Street, Inglewood, 
Cal., and is under the editorship of Roy Towner Thomson of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, and of the magazine’s founder, Grace 
Atherton Dennen. 

The Buccaneer, of Dallas, Texas, made its first appearance with a 
September issue, which contains work by Glenn Ward Dresbach, Mar- 
garet Widdemer, Clement Wood, George Stirling, Charles Wharton 
Stork, as well as some of the younger Texas poets and others. Its editor, 
William Russell Clark, is inclined to be a bit severe with us because we 
asked what he meant by reputable verse in his statement that “only the 
most reputable verse would find inclusion in the magazine.” In reply he 
says, after slamming T. S. Eliot: “Again, reputable poetry must be 
poetry that has finer lyric qualities than most of that included by Miss 
Monroe in her endowed magazine of verse. The Buccaneer does not con- 
sider the powdered feminism of Miss Monroe’s disciples reputable.” 

Knowing the difficulties that beset all editors, we hope it is true, as we 
have heard, that The Buccaneer is financially endowed, and we wish its 
editor joy and Godspeed in his search for reputability. 

We have received the first issue of the Irish monthly Tomorrow, whose 
early difficulties we recorded in a previous issue. The story which the 
printers refused to set up, alleging it to be sacrilegious—The Madonna of 
Slieve Dun, by Lennox Robinson—will probably strike the average 
American reader as only a rather touching Christmas story with an ironic 
ending. Over one-eighth of the paper is devoted to poetry, including 
that of W. B. Yeats and H. Stuart. 

Now and Then, an English periodical of “books and personalities,” 
contains an article on Emily Dickinson by Conrad Aiken, which is of 
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interest in connection with Little Brown & Co.’s recent publication of her 
complete poems. Mr. Aiken closes with the following: 

“The magic is terse and sure. Her lapses and tyrannies one accepts as 
an inevitable part of the strange original genius she was. They become a 
positive charm—one even suspects they were deliberate. They satisfied 
her, therefore they satisfy us. This marks, of course, our complete sur- 
render to her highly individual gift and to the singular sharp beauty, 
present everywhere, of her personality. These two things cannot be 
separated; and together, one must suppose, they suffice to put her among 
the finest poets in the language.” 

A glimpse of intellectual life in Germany comes from Carlyle F. 
MacIntyre of the faculty of Occidental College, Los Angeles: 

“T feel that I should account to you for the two years since my exodus 
for Europe. After seeing almost everything of note, and allowing the 
reciprocal pleasure, I settled down to shaking a stove with one hand and 
looking up thirteen-syllable words with the other. After a while I 
primed up on the assorted wines for which Germany is even yet noted, 
and passed an examination for the Ph.D. degree in Marburg University. 
You will be amused that I wrote a whole Liederbuch of my own in 
German. I took each little song, hot and fresh, to the particular source 
of inspiration and got her to help correct it. This not seldom had a 
charming effect on the lady as well as the song; and I must admit I left 
there with a more kindly feeling toward the Hessians than histories of the 
Revolutionary War might warrant. We are avenged.” 

Lew Sarett read a ten-page Ode to Illinois at the dedication of the 
Memorial Stadium at Champaign, Illinois, October 17th. The stadium 
was erected in memory of the students who died in the world war, and 
Mr. Sarett was commissioned to write the dedicatory poem. 

A correspondent of the Olympic tribe, Hoquiam, Washington, tells us 
that many of the younger Indians are readers of Poetry. 


Our advertising department hands us this touching Plea to Poets We 


Have Published: 


It’s a terrible plight, 
And sad for a poet, 

To publish so proudly 
And nobody know it! 
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News Notes 


So if you will subscribe 
To PoeErry, to 

Read your fellow poets 
Then they may read you. 


For having created 
A poem, indeed it 
’S a horrible shame 
To have nobody reaa 1t! 


. . . . . . . . . . 


Mr. Albert Frederick Wilson, of New Canaan, Conn., is the author of 
The Township Line (Harper & Bros., 1919), mostly New England char- 
acter sketches. In September, 1920, Porrry published his fine ode in 
twelve strophes, Woodrow Wilson. 

Mr. Wade Oliver is by trade a bacteriologist working in the Hoagland 
Laboratory, Brooklyn. Next February he hopes to go abroad for “an 
orgy of poetry,” thus celebrating his sabbatical year. 

Flora Shufelt Rivola (Mrs. Charles R.), of Yankton, S. D., has pub- 
lished in various magazines and done more or less lecturing in her 
neighborhood. 

Mr. Marx G. Sabel is a lawyer-poet in Jacksonville, Fla. 

Marion Strobel Mrs. James H. Mitchell) and Miss Margery Swett, 
both living in Chicago, are members of the staff of Porrry. The former 
will offer early next year, through Harcourt Brace & Co., her first book 
of verse, Once in a Blue Moon. 

Che following poets appear here for the first time: 

Mary Ellis Opdycke (Mrs. T. L. Pelts), of New York, was for a time 
assistant music critic of the Sun, and she has written on music and other 
subjects for various weeklies. 

Miss Christine Turner Curtis, of North Abington, Mass., now em- 
ployed in Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, has published verse in a 
number of magazines, 

Mr. Luis Mujioz a a native of Porto Rico, has been living in New 
York of late. He is the husband of Muna Lee. 

Mr.,Richard Church is an English poet living in Limpsfield, Surrey. 

Mr. Rudolph Gilbert, who is Lettish- Russian by birth, lives in Briar- 
cliff Manor, New York. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
The New Spoon River, by Edgar Lee Masters. Boni & Liveright. 
Ship’s Log and Other Poems, by Grace Hazard Conkling. Alfred A. 
Knopf. 
heute. by Isabel Fiske Conant. Mosher Press, Portland, Maine. 
In Earthen Bowls, by Nellie Burget Miller. D. Appleton & Co. 
Rosy Thorn, by Ellen Coit Elliott. Stanford University Press. 
Helen and Others, by Marina Wister. Macmillan Co. 
Niagara and Other Poems, by Arthur William Fisher. Boston. 
Concerto in A Minor, by Charles Whitby, with decorations by Fred. 
Adlington. John M. Watkins, London. 
Yon-Doo-Shah-W e-Ah (Nubbins), by Hen-Toh (Wyandot). Harlow Pub. 
Co., Oklahoma City. 
Little Beggar and Other Poems, by Elinor Maxwell. Four Seas Co. 
The Iron String, by Albert Draves. Dorrance & Co., Philadeiphia. 
Loves and Losses of Pierrot, by William Griffith. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Blazed Trails, by Nina Hart. Four Seas Co. 
The Great Pan, by J. Edgar Smith. Alfred Holmead, Washington, D.C. 
The Thorn’s Reflowering, by T. Wray Milnes, decorated by Albert Wain- 
wright. Swan Press, Leeds, England. 
Fields of Faith, by Crichton Clarke. Macoy Pub. Co., New York. 
ANTHOLOGIES: 
Fifty New Poems for Children—An Anthology. D. Appleton & Co. 
Cape Cod in Poetry, edited by Joshua Freeman Crowell and Florence 
Hathaway Crowell. Four Seas Co. 
Jacksonville Poets, 1825-1925. The Daily Journal, Jacksonville, Ill. 
PROSE: 
Mysticism in Browning, by Rufus M. Jones. Macmillan Co. 
Green Thursday, by Julia Peterkin. Alfred A. Knopf. 
Modern Australian Literature, by Nettie Palmer. Lothian Book Publish- 
ing Co., Melbourne and Sydney, Australia. 
“ Kick Him When He’s Dowm,” by R. L. Orchelle. Overseas Publishing 
Co., Hamburg, Germany. 
Le Bal de Comte D’Orgel, by Raymond Radiguet. Bernard Grasset. 
The Island of the Mighty, Being the Hero-stories of Celtic Britain retold from 
the Mabinogion, by Padraic Colum. Macmillan Co. 
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